LETTERS 


THE CHANGED FUNCTIONAL PATTERN 


May 7th, 1959 
Dear Ed: . 


It appears to me that a principle cause of the high 
mortality rate in the canning industry has been the 
failure to recognize the changes which have been taking 
place in the functional patterns of the industry. 


The traditional pattern involved a canner who pro- 
cessed the product and sold it as soon as possible to a 
wholesaler. The wholesaler warehoused and financed 
the product until he could sell it to a retailer. The 
retailer then performed all of, the functions of selling to 
the consumer. 


Probably the first departures from this pattern in- 
volved advertised brands, whereby the retailers were 
relieved of a substantial part of their function of 
salesmanship. 


Then came the multiple retail store idea . . . The 
chains by-passed the wholesaler, demanded his price 
from the canner, but did not perform all of his func- 
tions. Thus the warehousing and financing of a can- 
ner’s pack, which had traditionally been a wholesale 
function, was largely passed back to the canner. 


The chain stores also favored the idea of co-operative 
advertising, whereby the canner was asked to pay for 
the retailer’s newspaper advertising of the prices at 
which the products were being offered. Thus the canner 
was asked to assume still more of the retailer’s function. 


The most disturbing functional shift followed the 
growth of the self-service store. There being no retail 
salesman, the product had to sell itself. This could be 
done by brand promotion by the canner, or by a cheap 
price. These retailers readily admit that they only buy 
unadvertised products when they can offer equal quality 
at bargain prices, and still make a higher profit than on 
the advertised item. 


Thus the functional pattern has been so changed that 
the canner must still perform all of his original func- 
tions, plus the greater part of the warehousing and 
financing previously done by the wholesaler, and all of 
the original functions of the retailer except a place to 
display goods and take the consumer’s money. 


No canner can stay in business on a bargain price 
basis, and the longer he delays in adjusting to these 
functional changes, the less his chance of survival. If 
unable to do so by himself, even on a limited area basis, 
his only choices seem to be either co-operation or 
liquidation. And he can’t expect to postpone co-operation 
unti! he has nothing but debts and a run down factory, 
an’ then expect salvation. 


Sincerely, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


EDWARD E. JUDGE, Editor VOLUME 81, NUMBER 44 


EDITORIALS 


SAME OLD SONG —In the opposite column a 


long-time student of the can- 
ning industry enumerates the reasons why many of the 
smaller canners are in difficulty. It is not uncompli- 
mentary to say that there is nothing new in this ap- 
proach, for the failure to accept these basic changes in 
the pattern of food distribution and to price canned 
foods accordingly, is so generally accepted as the root 
of all evil in the canning industry, that it would be 
rather impossible to present a new approach. And so, 
although everyone knows the nature of the illness, it is 
repeated here from time to time in the hope that just 
a few more may be persuaded to take the cure. 


Consider for a moment this burden of carrying the 
inventory pointed out so aptly by our correspondent. 
If the goods are worth $3.00 a case, that means that 
from 12c¢ to 15c should be added to the price to recover 
the interest on the money alone. And when an industry 
carries over 5 million cases of an item, which seemingly 
is getting to be a norm rather than the unusual on 
major products thats three quarters of a million dollars 
in terms of the $3.00 case value, in interest paid out, 
not to mention the three quarters of a million dollars 
that might have been earned on the money had the 
goods been sold, as in the days of old. Think of the back 
breaking burden the pea canning industry is carrying 
with an expected carryover of some 10 million cases. 
The irony of it, of course, is that the greater this burden 
the smaller the price—that one sure way of persuading 
the buyer to take on this function is to come up with 
a shortage. 


Our correspondent speaks of cooperation. There is 
no intent here to go into the various forms of cooper- 
ation possible. There is, however, a great deal of talk 
in industry circles whereby some form of acreage con- 
trol could be arrived at by mutual agreement (within 
the law.) Inasmuch as individual effort in this direc- 
tion has failed miserably, a cooperative effort would 
seem to be well worth the try. 
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FOOD SERVICES IN 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


USDA has made a nationwide survey 
of food served to employees in factories 
throughout the country and, in a preli- 
minary report, has given some indication 
of the importance of this market. 

Almost 6,000 manufacturing plants 
with 250 or more employees provided 
some type of regular, on-premise, food 
serving facility for use of plant person- 
nel. This was about half of the plants of 
this size in the United States when the 
survey was made in 1956. 


Regionally, a larger share of the fac- 
tories in the North Central states and 
the South provided facilities than did 
those in the Northeast and West. Among 
plants with food services, seven out of 10 
were in the North Central and North- 
eastern states. 


Nearly two-thirds of the in-plant facili- 
ties were managed by outside catering 
firms, and most of the rest were run by 
company personnel. Regardless of the 
type of management, most of the food 
services were subsidized to some extent 
by direct cash payments to make up dif- 
ferences between costs and income from 
sales of meals, or by not charging for 
some or all of the current operating ex- 
penses such as rent, utilities and main- 
tenance. 

Assuming continued use of food at the 
same rate as found during the survey, 
these food facilities appeared to buy food 
largely on an as-needed basis. Except 
for canned foods, which were stocked in 
total quantities sufficient to last about a 
month, the facilities had less than a 
week’s supply of most foods on hand at 
the start of the survey. 


Of each dollar spent for food, 59 cents 
went for meat, dairy, and bakery prod- 
ucts, and 12 cents was spent for fruits 
and vegetables combined, and another 12 
cents for beverages. This division of the 
focd dollar was fairly consistent, USDA 
reported, among all the plants regardless 
of size or regional location. 


Expenditures by in-plant food services 
for vegetables and fruits were not as 


important, relatively speaking, as those 
by households in the spring of 1955. This 
was especially true for fruits, which took 
only 3.5 cents of each dollar spent for 
food by in-plant operations compared 
with 8.1 cents spent by households. 


Canned vegetables and canned fruits 
accounted for the largest of these expen- 
ditures—50 percent of the money spent 
for vegetables and 61 percent of the 
money spent for fruit. Fresh products 
were next in importance and were fol- 
lowed by frozen items. 


TO STUDY MARKET FOR 
AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE 


As part of USDA’s program to help 
the United States maintain and expand 
its foreign markets for farm products, a 
team of Federal and State cooperative 
extension workers will visit Western 
Europe to study foreign trade develop- 
ments and agricultural market require- 
ments. 


The team wil consist of seven state 
agricultural extension service represen- 
tatives accompanied by USDA officials. 
The group is expected to leave about May 
23. On their return, they will transmit 
their observations to U. S. rural and 
urban people and professional agricul- 
tural workers. 

While abroad, the team will consult 
with business and educational leaders, 
government officials, and others. They 
will discuss agricultural and_ trade 
policies, regional economic goals, develop- 
ments in agricultural productivity, con- 
sumption patterns, internal marketing 
and distribution, and U. S. market devel- 
opment problems and programs. 

Following their studies the group will 
report to the Administrator of USDA’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service and at a 
National Policy Conference. Their report 
will then be prepared for extension use 
in conducting educational programs on 
foreign trade and policies. 

The project is being conducted by the 
FAS and the Federal Extension Service. 
Members of the group: 


T. E. Atkinson, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville; Kenneth E. Farvell, 
Univerity of California, Berkeley; §, 
Avery Rice, Colorado State University 
Fort Collins; L. H. Simerl, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; Wallace Ogg, Iowa 
State College, Ames; Clarence 
Klingner, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; Robert Cherry, Texas A & M Col- 
lege, College Station; Karl Shoemaker, 
Federal Extension Service, Washington, 
D. C.; and Paul E. Quintus, Foregin 
Agricultural Service, Washington, D. C, 


PLANT SANITATION 
CONFERENCE HELD AT 
MUSSELMANS 


A series of subjects relating to sanita- 
tion in the Canning plant were discussed 
at an all day conference of representa- 
tives of local food processors held at The 
C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville 
Plant on May 6. The conference was 
sponsored jointly by the National Can- 
ners Association, Washington D. C. 
Laboratory and the Penna. Canners 
Association. 


Attended by 50 foremen, mechanics and | 


others directly concerned with plant sani- 
tation from Knouse Foods Cooperative, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. Ine, New 
Freedom, D. E. Winebrenner Co., Han- 
over, Hanover Canning Co. and The C. H. 
Musselman Company, the subjects dis- 
cussed were the Food and Drug Law, Pre- 
vention of Product Contamination, Re- 
lationship of Sanitation, Safety and Fire 
Prevention, Application of Bacteriology 
to Canning Plant Sanitation and Proces- 
sing, In-Plant and Out-of-Plant Waste 
Control and the Plant Cleaning Problem. 


The program was conducted by J. W. 
Bell, C. W. Bohrer and S. A. Ebbert of 
the NCA Washington Research Labora- 
tory. A similar Conference for canners in 
the York County Area was conducted on 
May 5 at Shrewsbury, Pa. and a third is 
planned in the West Chester Kennett 
Square area for the mushroom canners. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Richmond-Chase Company is now packaging its Heart's 
Delight nectars and JuiciDrink in sleek, new 29-ounce cans. 

Reason for adding the new size to the standard 46- and 12- _ 
ounce line is to provide a medium-size tin for the smaller family. § 
This new size will also permit an attractive new shelf price 
for the familiar Heart’s Delight products. 

The apricot, peach and pear nectars are packaged in cans © 
with a soft pink metallic finish with the familiar heart-shaped ; 
insignia in white. The JuiciDrink cans have a blue metallic finist 
with the four ingredients—apricot, orange, grapefruit and pine- | 
apple—displayed in color against the white Heart’s Delight design. 7 
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. . . because with Stange, seasoning is 
both a science and an art: Science 

—in processing the basic seasonings: 
Art—in the application of these ra 
seasonings to your products to . 
achieve distinction in their field 

for flavor and eye-appeal. 


TALENT TO CREATE 
: SKILL TO PRODUCE 
FLEXIBILITY TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago 12, Ill. * Paterson 4,N.J. © Oakland 21, Calif. 
Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. *« Mexico: Stange-Pesa, S.A. Mexico City 


50-A MICROGROUND SPICE « NDGA ANTIOXIDANT 
CREAM OF SPICE SOLUBLE SEASONING + GROUND SPICE 


PEACOCK BRAND CERTIFIED FOOD COLOR Printed in U.S.A. 
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NEW EDITION 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN CANNING 


Off the 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


This work has been completely revised from cover to 
to cover. Experts from all fields of food processing have 
checked, rewritten, and double checked each commodity . . . 
each section . . . until it is a completely new book following 
the same general outline as its successful predecessors. Two 
years of research make this new edition possible, and it is 
COMPLETE in every detail. 


It is the EIGHTH Revision, over 400 pages, covering all 
the newest and latest products—Fruits, Vegetables, Meat, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Juices, Butters, Dry Packs (soaked), 
Mayonnaise, Dog Foods, and Specialties, in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the field through to the warehouse. 


Price $15 postpaid. 
Size 6x9—400 Pages 


The Industry’s Cook Book 


FOR MANAGERS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
BROKERS AND BUYERS 
and all those who want to KNOW Canned Foods 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 e 20 South Gay Street e MARYLAND 
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RESEARCH 


The Sloughing Problem In 


Canned Green 


Beans 


BY ROBERT L. DOWNEY 
Department of Horticulture 
University of Maryland 


A PROGRESS REPORT 

Sloughing is an important quality 
problem in canned green beans. It is due 
to the separation of the outermost cell 
layer (the epidermis) from the pod, giv- 
ing a sloppy appearance to the canned 
product. Sloughing has been attributed 
to numerous factors. Categorically the 
variety and blanch techniques are the 
more prominent factors generally asso- 
ciated with this problem. The literature 
further suggests that the alteration of 
pectic substances which cement the cells 
of the tissues together may be directly 
responsible for sloughing. To date no 
experimental reports have suggested a 
satisfactory control for this problem. 
Thus, the Department of Horticulture 
initiated a study in 1957 to determine the 
factors affecting sloughing of green 
beans and possible methods of control. 


The study was designed to compare the 
effects of growing season, varietal char- 
acteristics, the length and temperature of 
storage before processing, the various 
commercial sieve sizes, the blanch pro- 
cedure, and retorting methods on slough- 
ing in canned green beans. Although a 
total of seven varieties was used in this 
study, Pearlgreen and Corneli 14 were 
selected to be the principal varieties for 
observation and measurement of slough- 
ing. 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS 

Effect of Variety on Sloughing—Each 
of the following varieties: White-seeded 
Tendergreen, Tenderwhite, Pearlgreen, 
Harvester, Corneli 14, Tendercrop, and 
C-12-6, an unnamed flat variety, were 
graded to size. The beans of the #4 sieve 
group were prepared and given a hot 
water blanch of 212° F for 4 minutes. 
This blanching is considered too severe 
for those varieties which slough readily. 
Certain objective determinations to as- 
certain varietal differences in sloughing 
have not been completed; however, a 
visual grade has shown Harvester and 
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Tenderwhite will slough less under the 
rugged 212° F-4 minute blanch. 


Effect of Sieve and Blanch Procedure— 
Pearlgreen has been selected as_ the 
principal variety for this study. These 
beans were size-graded into three groups, 
which were sizes 1 through 3, size 4, and 
size 5 and over as defined in the U.S.D.A. 
Standards for Canned Green Beans. To 
compensate for increases in size, the 
blanch time was increased; that is, the 
#1 through #8 size, or small beans, 
were blanched 3 minutes, the #4 size, or 
medium, for 4 minutes, and the #5 size 
and over, or large beans, for 5 minutes. 
The blanch consisted of a control, or no 
blanch, a 180° F water blanch, and a 
212° F water blanch. 


The results thus far on the effect of 
sieve size and blanching procedure are 
given in Table I. The results given are 
averages of visual scores ranging from 
1, representing the highest degree of 
sloughing encountered, to 10, which re- 
presents those samples visually free of 
any sloughed cells. 


Table I. Averages of Visual Scores Show- 
ing the Effects of Sieve Size and Blanch- 
ing Procedure (Pearlgreen Variety). 


Blanch Temperature 
Sieve Size Blanch Time No Blanch 180° F 212° F 


#1 through 3 3 min. 1 8.7 1.8* 
#4 size 4 min. 5.3 8.7 4.0 
#5 and over 5 min. 6.3 9.0 7.7 


*As a value increases, the amount of sloughing 
decreases. 


The greatest difference in sloughing 
between the various size groups is shown 
by the 212° F water blanch. To use a 
common blanch time of 4 minutes, the 
amount of sloughing observed in the #1 
through #3 size group could be expected 
to increase, whereas the sloughing of the 
#5 and over size group should decrease. 
This shows that blanching time should 
vary in relation to pod size and is indeed 
an important factor in the sloughing of 
green beans, particularly at the higher 
temperatures. (Ital ours) 


The greatest difference in sloughing 
between the various blanching tempera- 
tures is shown by the #1 through #3 
size group when all other variables are 
constant, including time. The unblanched 
control showed considerable sloughing 
which appears to be due, at least in part, 
to pressures from entrapped air on the 
epidermal tissue when retorted. The 
samples having a blanch temperature of 
180° F were practically free of any 
sloughed tissues. The three minutes at 
212° F caused severe sloughing and the 
samples were sloppy in appearance. 


Effects of Handling on Sloughing— 
The amount of mechanical damage re- 
ceived by the beans scrubbing together in 
transit from the canner to the consumer 
is a major factor causing sloughing. The 
use of a mechanical shaker to simulate 
this handling can be used in evaluating 
processing operations and bean varieties 
by accentuating sloughing differences. 
Shaking vigorously for 10 minutes is con- 
sidered to resemble the handling for most 
commercial operations and was used as a 
constant in this study. 


Table II shows the effect of shaking on 
sloughing of #4 size Harvester variety 
blanched 4 minutes at 212° F. Shaking 
times were varied. 


Table II. The Effect of Mechanical Shak- 
ing on Sloughing (Harvester Variety). 


Shaking Time _Visual Score 


none ae 
2 minutes 7 
5 minutes 5 


10 minutes 


*As a value increases, the amount of sloughing 
decreases. 


The amount of sloughing increased as 
the time of agitation increased when all 
other factors were constant. 


SUMMARY 


The present work shows sloughing is 
unquestionably a complex problem and is 
influenced by a combination of factors. 
Data obtained thus far of the. more 
prominent factors such as_ variety, 
blanching techniques, and increases in 
sloughing accrued by handling have been 
presented on the basis of visual obser- 
vations. It was noted that some varieties 
tend to slough their epidermal cells more 
readily than others when identically can- 
ned. The results illustrated the import- 
ance of a carefully regulated blanch pro- 
cedure to reduce sloughing. The blanch 
time should be varied in relation to pod 
size with the smaller beans receiving the 
shorter blanch. The optimum tempera- 
ture in regards to sloughing appears to be 
about 180° F. Other results demonstrated 
the influence of handling on bean slough- 
ing. The amount of sloughing was in- 
creased by increasing periods of agi- 
tation. 


— 


Techniques for objective measurements 
have been developed and more complete 
information will soon be available. In 
addition to enlarging upon those factors 
already presented, the effects of growin 
season, length and temperature of stor- 
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age before processing, retorting techni- 
ques and other factors generally related 
to the problem of sloughing will be in- 
vestigated. The study also includes a his- 
tological survey to ascertain specific 
differences in varietal characteristics 
which tend to regulate sloughing. 


THEORETICAL CONCEPT 


A histological study has shown that 
sloughing is the result of groups of 
intact epidermal cells becoming separ- 
ated from the hypodermal cells compris- 
ing the bean pericarp. Therefore, it is 
concluded that sloughing is basically a 
problem of cellular adhesion. The inter- 
cellular substance responsible for cement- 
ing together the primary walls of two 
contiguous cells is termed the middle 
lamella. Bonner states that this layer is 
composed mainly of a pectic compound 
which appears to be a mixture of calcium 
and magnesium pectate (1). The quali- 
tative and quantitative characteristics of 
this cementing material may vary, not 
only between varieties of the same 
species, but also within each variety, and 
materials of different ages or grown 
under different conditions (2). 


The separation of the epidermal cells 
from the bean pericarp represents a les- 
sening of the cementing power of the 
middle lamella. This decrease of cellular 
adhesion can be accomplished chemically 
using a cold dilute (1%) solution of 
ammonium oxalate. This sequesters the 
calcium ion from the calcium pectate of 
the intercellular substance. Observations 
of green beans so treated showed a 
sloughing of tissue similar to that in- 
duced by heat blanching and processing. 


(1) Bonner, James—1950. Plant Biochemistry. 
Academic Press, Inc., New York, p. 102. 

(2) Weier, T. E., and Stocking, R.—-1949. Ad- 
vances in Food Research, Volume Il. Academic 
Press, Inc., New York, p. 310. 


FOOD ADVISORY COUNCIL 
FORMED AT U. OF MASS. 


Service and educational programs in 
food technology at the University of 
Massachusetts—already being used to 
good advantage by the production end of 
the food industry—were offered to other 
segments of the business at a meeting at 
the University of Massachusetts last 
Wednesday. 


The areas of distribution, processing 
and service, the three other segments 
making up the near 4 billion dollar food 
industry in Massachusetts, can also be 
served through the skills, technical 
knowledge and educational programs 
available, Dr. Dale H. Sieling, dean of the 
College of Agriculture said. The occa- 
sion was an organization meeting of a 
new University of Massachusetts Food 
Technology Advisory Council composed 
of food processors and manufacturers. 


To accomplish its role of advising the 
university how it might better its food 
program, the council was asked for sug- 
gestions on deveoping more complete re- 
search, instruction and extension pro- 
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grams, and to help recruit students for 
training to fill the many food industry 
jobs available. 


Council members, in turn, asked for 
additional training programs for food 
personnel. They expressed approval of 
the newer concept that agriculture is not 
confined to food production, alone, but 
should include more work in the other 
areas. 


As part of the orientation, Dr. William 
B. Esselen, head of the department of 
food technology, gave a talk on the his- 
tory and objectives of the department, 
and other staff members reported on re- 
search, teaching and extension activities. 
Fred P. Jeffrey, associate dean of agri- 
culture in charge of instruction, and Dr. 
Lloyd H. Davis, associate director of ex- 
tension, discussed the scope and activities 
of their areas. 


USDA STUDIES FROZEN 
FOOD USE 


Families in Northeastern States buy 
more frozen fruits and vegetables, both 
per family and in total, than families in 
other parts of the United States, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The report is based on an analysis of 
data in USDA’s 1955 Household Food 
Consumption Survey and additional data 
collected under contract for USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Purchase rates for frozen green peas, 
lima beans, snap beans, spinach, broccoli, 
cut corn, asparagus, peaches, and berries 
were studied. Marketing researchers 
found that purchases of most of these 
products, except lima bean, were lowest 
in the South. 

Purchases per buying family through- 
out the country were found to be highest 
among high-income families, but the pro- 
portion of high-income families buying 
the items was not much larger than the 
proportion of medium-income families. 


Less than half of all families in the 
United States bought one or more of the 
products in 1955, the report states. 

A free copy of this report, “Family 
Purchases of Selected Frozen Fruits and 
Vegetables,” Marketing Research Report 
No. 317, may be obtained from the Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


NEW INSECTICIDE CONTROLS 
MAJOR INSECTS 


New Sevin insecticide now is available 
commercially for the first time to control 
major insects attacking pears and grapes, 
according to R, H. Wellman, Manager of 
Crag Agricultural Chemicals, Union Car- 
bide Corporation. 


Earlier this spring Union Carbide an- 
nounced the commercial introduction of 
Sevin for applications on apples, peaches, 
beans and potatoes, The new-type insec- 


ticide, a carbamate, also is being gener- 
ally marketed on cotton this séason for 
the first time. 


Sevin will be applied as a spray on 
pears, and as either spray or dust on 
grapes. Many experiment station and 
grower tests have shown Sevin gives 
effective control of pear psylla, grape 
leaf folder, leafhopper and berry moth. 


Other fruit insects controlled by the 
new compound include: codling moth, 
apple maggot, red-banded leaf roller, 
apple aphids, plum curculio, fruit tree 
leaf roller, periodica cicada, oriental fruit 
moth, peach twig borer and cat-facing 
insects. 


Among the chief advantages listed are: 
wide-range insect control; low toxicity 
and relative safety to humans and ani- 
mals; and the ability to control insects 
which have grown resistant to presently- 
used insecticides. 


FROZEN PEA GRADES 


A revision of the U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Peas, effective May 28, 
1959, was announced May 8 by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, which super- 
sedes standards that have been in effect 
since March 15, 1945, 


Requirements for the factor of color 
have been changed to include allowances 
in the different grade classifications for 
“blond” or “cream colored” peas, pre- 
viously considered under the factor of 
defects. Requirements for peas that vary 
markedly from a good green color, other 
than “blond” or “cream colored” peas, 
will be determined on an appearance 
basis. A partial limiting rule is also 
provided under the factor of color in the 
revision for the Grade B and Grade C 
classifications. 


Current grades provide for only three 
categories of defects: Minor defects, 
major defects, and harmless extraneous 
vegetable material. The revision provides 
for 4 categories: Harmless extraneous 
vegetable material, which has_ been 
divided into three separate groups of 
“flat material”, “spherical material”, and 
“cylindrical material”; pieces of peas, 
blemished peas, and seriously blemished 
peas. A partial limiting rule is provided 
in the revision under the factor of defects 
with respect to pieces of peas in the three 
grade classifications below Grade A. 


Requirements for the factor of tender- 
ness and maturity have been clarified. 


Grade designations in the revision will 
be the same as in the current standards: 
“U.S. Grade A” or “U. S. Fancy”, “U. S. 
Grade B” or “U. S. Extra Standard”, “U. 
S. Grade C” or “U. S. Standard”, and 
“Substandard”. 


The revision was published in the May 
12, 1959, issue of the Federal Register. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The Condition of the Pea Crop 


By U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board 


MAINE—The week of April 26—May 2 
was wet, and little if any planting had 
been started. Contracting was still in 
progress. 


NEW YORK—Planting, which started in 
western New York by mid-April, was 
progressing satisfactorily by May 1. 
Most firms have been able to plant on 
schedule. Most areas benefited by a much 
needed rain in late April. In some areas, 
temperatures were slightly below nor- 
mal and the soil wet. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Planting was under- 
way in the early areas of southern Penn- 
sylvania during the week of April 13-20, 
about 10 days later than normal sched- 
ule, and was practically completed by 
May 1. Moisture is ample and the early 
fields appear to be in good condition. 
Planting in central Pennsylvania is well 
under way, and in the northern areas 
should be completed by May 15. 


NEW JERSEY—Condition of the crop is 
favorable with the season about normal. 
Planting was expected to be completed on 
schedule by May 1. 


’ DELAWARE—Nearly all of the green pea 
acreage in Delaware was planted by 
April 25. With germination good and 
growing conditions favorable, Alaskas 
are up to a good stand. Soil moisture is 
satisfactory. Progress as of May 1 was 
very good to excellent. 


MARYLAND—Eastern Shore planting's 
were completed by May 1 with early 
plantings 6 to 8 inches high. Germination 
was excellent and growth and color very 
satisfactory. West of the Bay, planting 
was later than on the Eastern Shore but 
on schedule. Germination was good on 
early Alaska plantings and condition of 
the crop on May 1 was very good. Plant- 
ing continues in the North Central areas. 


Aphid activity has appeared in some 
localities. Harvest is expected during the 
last week of May. 


VikGINIA—The crop has made excellent 
proeress to date. Stands are very uni- 
form. Fields on the Eastern Shore have 
started to bloom. Harvest is expected to 
start about May 11. 


0ii10—In southern Ohio the season is 
earlier than usual, and about 85 per cent 
of ‘ie crop was planted by late April. 
Els where in the State, planting was 
son.cwhat delayed by wet weather, but 
emergence is satisfactory. 
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INDIANA—Plantings have been well 
spread. Early. fields are up with good 
stands. Ground is in good condition with 
plenty of moisture. In some areas, plant- 
ing was delayed by wet weather, and 
minor water damage has been reported. 


ILLINOIS—In the northern and eastern 
parts of the State, progress has been 
slowed by cold, wet weather. First plant- 
ings are emerging. In the central areas, 
planting was almost completed by May 1. 
Fields are in good condition. 


MICHIGAN—Cold weather has delayed 
planting in most areas of Michigan, and 
growing conditions are reported to be 
generally poor. Indications are for a late 
season with some acreage reductions . 


WISCONSIN—In all areas of Wisconsin, 
planting has been delayed from 7 to 10 
days by cold weather. In general, ade- 
quate moisture for germination is report- 
ed throughout the State. Limited dry 
areas are located in western Wisconsin. 
Planting has been slowed to avoid bunch- 
ing at harvest time. Some of the grow- 
ers with favorably located fields in the 
southern part of Wisconsin started plant- 
ing Alaska type peas around April 14. 
On less favorably located fields, planting 
is expected to continue through the first 
three weeks of May, when the last of the 
sweet varieties should be in the ground. 


MINNESOTA AND I0WA—Growers with 


' fields in southern Minnesota and in 


Iowa report a shortage of subsoil mois- 
ture and the need for spring rains. A few 
growers started planting around mid- 
April just a few days before a light but 
beneficial rain fell. Planting is expected 
to continue into May. 


ARKANSAS AND TENNESSEE—The crop is 
reported to be making normal progress 
with good stands in spite of rather dry 
weather during April. Harvesting is ex- 
pected to be finished during the last half 
of May. 


COLORADO—Winter snow fall was ex- 
ceptionally heavy and in some valleys 
snows continued very late into the spring 
and interferred with planting operations. 

However, planting early varieties were 
expected to be finished by the end of 
April and late varieties early in May. 


UTAH--This season the weather in 
Utah has been nearly ideal for green 
peas. Soil moisture is adequate and seed 
has germinated very well. Late frosts 


inflicted some damage to small low pock- 
ets in valleys. 


IDAHO—Similarly favorable conditions 
extended into Idaho. Planting was 85 to 
90 per cent completed by May 1. Stands 
are good benefited by timely rains. 


EASTERN OREGON AND EASTERN WASH- 
INGTON—Growers of green peas in the 
Blue Mountain area of Oregon and the 
southeastern part of Washington (Walla 
Walla County) were able to follow nor- 
mal planting schedues. By May 1, about 
75 to 95 per cent of the acreage was 
planted. Moisture was favorable for good 
germination. In south central Washing- 
ton, planting was finished by May 1 and 
good growth was reported. Light frost 
damage was reported but is not serious. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON—West of the 
Cascades, planting schedules were not 
generally as far advanced by May 1 as 
they were east of the Cascades. Although 
some growers got started around mid- 
April with seeding operations, intermit- 
tent rains slowed down progress so that 
considerable acreage remained to be plant- 
ed after May 1. Early fields look good. 


CALIFORNIA—Green peas in this State 
have had generally favorable conditions 
early this season. Harvesting got under 
way early in April in the southern part 
of the State and was nearly finished by 
April 30. To a limited extent some har- 
vesting was under way in Stanislaus- 
Merced area on May 1 with good yields 
indicated. In Salinas Valley, light har- 
vest of a generally good crop started 
late in April and is expected to accelerate 
after May 1. 


DIRECT CROP REPORTS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 9—On the 
Peninsula the earliest green peas are 10 
inches high and blooming. In Wicomico 
County area planting of sweet potatoes 
is getting underway. Planting of toma- 
toes is moving along west of the Bay 
with about 60 percent of the intended 
acreage set on the Peninsula. Planting 
of lima beans, early snap beans, cucum- 
bers, and sweet corn about finished on 
southern half of the Peninsula and well 
advanced in other parts. 


PRINCEVILLE, ILL., May 11—Asparagus 
acreage 100 percent of normal. Pea 
acreage 100 percent of normal. Sweet 
corn acreage normal and four te five days 
ahead in germinating and coming up. 
Just starting to plant pumpkin; ground 
in excellent shape with plenty of mois- 
ture. Temperatures above normal this 
past week. 


PENNSYLVANIA, May 12—Tomato plants 
started on May 6 and with good weather 
should be completed in three weeks. The 
peak of the crop should be reached in late 
August and early September with normal 
grewing conditions throughout the sum- 
mer months. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers will hold its 19th Annual Conven- 
tion and Exposition at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, March 6 to 10, 1960. 
It is expected that at least twice the 
space used for the frozen food exhibit will 
be utilized in 1960 with many more 
packers participating in the event. The 
suppliers’ exposition will also be in- 
creased to include more variety among 
the exhibitors. 


Minute Maid Corporation’s Plymouth 
and Auburndale, Florida concentrating 
plants ended their official tour seasons on 
May 16 with a total of more than 2500 
guests having visited the facilities this 
year. Tourists and guests came from all 
over the United States as well as from 
such far away points as Japan, South 
Africa, Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil, and 
Bolivia. Special groups such as Boy and 
Girl Scouts, science clubs, school classes 
and dieticians also visited the plants. 
Hospitality houses will be reopened and 
tours resumed next December with the 
beginning of the 1959-60 concentrating 
season. 


The Sixth Industrial Waste Conference 
sponsored by the Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission, will be held at 
Honey Harbour, Ontario, June 15, 16 and 
17. The object of the conference is to 
bring together those interested in the 
subject of industrial wastes and methods 
of disposal, presenting the opportunity 
for an exchange of views in this field. 
The program includes many subjects of 
interest to food processing firms. Com- 
plete information may be obtained from 
Dr. A. E. Berry, Chairman of the Water 
and Pollution Advisory Committee, On- 
tario Water Resources Commission, East 
Block, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, 
Ontario, Canada. 


E. W. Bliss Company has announced 
the appointment of Ed Laxo, a noted 
machinery inventor, as special machinery 
designer for the Container Division in 
Hastings, Michigan. Holder of 70 pat- 
tents for can machinery inventions and 
improvements, Mr. Laxo has been asso- 
ciated with the industry since 1918. In his 
new position his responsibilities will in- 
clude the design and development of new 
can making machinery, and the super- 
vision of manufacturing of the Bliss 303 
Universal body maker, one of his latest 
developments. 
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F. H. Langenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 
manufacturers of food processing equip- 
ment, through its president, Frank S. 
Langsenkamp, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert B. Connelly to the 
position of sales manager of the Manu- 
facturing Division. Mr. Connelly was 
formerly associated with the American 
Can Company for a period of 25 years, 
having held the position of Indiana and 
Iowa district sales manager. He is also 
Second Vice President of the industry’s 
Young Guard Society. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: Batz Brokerage Company, Pasa- 
dena, California; Homer Hill Company, 
San Antonio, Texas; John S. Potts & 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Reli- 
able Food Brokerage Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; St. Louis Division of 
the Bonnee Company, Ine., St. Louis, 
Missouri; Whitson Brokerage Company, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Vernon B. Child, of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
California, has been formally installed as 
president of the San Francisco area 
chapter of The Institute of Internal 
Auditors. 


DEATHS 
William E. West, former superinten- 
dent of Steel & Tin Products Company, 
Baltimore, died suddenly at his home in 
Baltimore on May 12. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco California, has advised 
stockholders that a two-for-one stock 
split has been voted by directors and that 
the new stock is to be placed on a $1.15 
annual dividend basis. Dividends will 
now be equivalent to $2.30 a share, in- 
stead of the former rate of $2.20. Com- 
pany sales for the fiscal year ended 
February 28 set a new record of $346,284, 
693, or 6.4 per cent gain over the showing 
made for the year before. Net earnings 
mounted to $11,785,101, equivalent to 
$4.79 a share, from $8,427,828, or $3.43 a 
share the year before. President R. C. 
Lucks reports that company earnings for 
the last half of the fiscal year showed a 
marked improvement over the first half, 
totaling $3.02 a share compared to $1.77 
a share for the first half. 


W. T. Brady, president, Corn Products 
Company, has been elected a director of 
The Carrier Corporation, succeeding 
Keith S. McHugh, former president of 
the New York Telephone Company, who 
recently resigned upon becoming Com- 
missioner of Commerce for the State of 
New York. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—John F. 
Connelly, chairman and president, has 
announced that the company has pur- 
chased 106,500 shares of its common 
stock from CEM Securities Corporation 
at $30.50 per share, representing 10 per- 
cent of the common shares outstanding. 
The stock will be retired. 


ARTIFICALLY SWEETENED 
FRUIT STANDARDS 


Food and Drug Administration has 
issued an order whereby the Definitions 
and Standards of Identity for artificially 
sweetened packs of canned peaches, apri- 
cots, pears, cherries, fruit cocktail, and 
figs become effective on and after June 
23. The Standards conform to the defini- 
tion and standards of identity for these 
products except that the packing medium 
used is water artificially sweetened with 
saccharin, sodium saccharin, calcium cy- 
clamate, sodium cyclamate, or any combi- 
nation of two or more of these sweeten- 
ing agents. The label must show that the 
product is artificially sweetened as “a)ti- 
ficailly ” the blank 
being filled in with the name of the fruit. 
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PROMOTION 


NCA BROCHURE FOR FOOD 
EDITORS WELL RECEIVED 


Distribution to over 1000 newspaper 
and magazine food editors, extension 
agents, and other experts in food con- 
sumer education of a “Canned Foods 
Aptitude” brochure produced recently by 
the National Canners Association as an 
activity of its Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Program has resulted in scores of 
congratulatory notes on the booklet’s con- 
tent and presentation, according to Car- 
los Cambell, Executive Secretary. 

Selected comments include the follow- 
ing: “One of the best I have seen”... 
“a delight to read” ... “unique and an 
excellent way to inform consumers”... 
“one of the most stimulating and curios- 
ity provoking booklets I have seen”... 
“talk about Motivation Research—you’ve 
hit MR quietly on the head”... “stun- 
ning, highly informative and should do a 
real educational job”. 

The Aptitude Test includes 18 ques- 
tions and answers about canned foods 
and the canning industry and an equal 
number of pseudo Roschach “Ink Blot” 
identifications which provide a _ vehicle 
for more canning industry information. 

The continuing consumer’ education 
program carried out under the super- 
vision of NCA’s Consumer and Trade Re- 
lations Committee seeks constantly new 
ways to inform editors and their millions 
of consumer readers about the many ad- 
vantages of canned foods and the many 
creative ways they may be used in menu 
planning and creative cooking. 


PICKLE 
WEEK 


MAY 21:3C 


A pickle may not look much like a rocket 
but its use as a propellant for bigger 
proiits is never more graphically illus- 
trated than during National Pickle Week, 
Ma, 21 to 30. This promotion will be 
bached by coast-to-coast publicity in 
he\ spapers, magazines and on radio and 
television. 
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““MERCHANDISER”’ SPOTLIGHTS 
CANNED SOFT DRINKS 


The “Canned Foods Merchadiser 
Digest”, publishtd monthly by Continen- 
tal Can Company as a merchandising idea 
service to food retailers, will devote its 
entire June issue to canned soft drinks. 

Featured will be an article by Bruce 
Petersen, Continental’s product sales 
manager for beer and carbonated bever- 
age cans, which offers useful suggestions 
on the successful merchandising of soft 
drinks in cans. The June issue will also 
contain a special insert page presenting 
a series of different size ad mats being 
made available free to retailers by United 
States Steel Corporation. Called “Atten- 
tion Compellers”, the mats employ 
popularity-proven illustrations all geared 
to boost canned carbonated beverage 
sales. 

The main body of the June “Digest” 
will highlight display ideas and facts on 
Continental’s consumer publicity cam- 
paign for canned soft drinks. 


NEW CONVENIENCE FOR 
CHILI MEALS 


This new canned food product which 
provides more convenience in preparing 
meals has been introduced by The Illinois 
Canning Company. 

The canner’s Joan of Are brand 
“caliente style” beans in hot chili gravy 
is now being marketed in round (300x407) 
cans supplied by American Can Com- 
pany’s Canco division. The product is 
being distributed nationally in chain and 
grocery stores and will retail at two cans 
for 29 cents. 

The multi-purpose canned beans are 
ideal for a variety of quick economical 
meals of home-made chili, hamburger and 
caliente bean sandwiches, and other 
dishes with a Mexican motif, the packer 
said. 


Considerable interest in the new prod- 
uct has been shown by inquiries from 
buyers for restaurants, the packer said, 
because of the promise of uniformity in 
taste and quality of chili prepared from 
the caliente style beans. Chili made with 
plain kidney beans is said to vary from 
day to day. 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana are packaging their jellies and 
preserves in new and distinctively styled 
glass containers. The handsomely tall, 
tapered jars, with rounded corners and a 
wide, stable base are ideal containers for 
display and sale of the colorful, appetiz- 
ing contents. “Stokely’s Finest” jellies 
and preserves are packaged in 10, 12 and 
20 ounce capacity glass jars. Distribution 
is national. Glass containers by Anchor 
Hocking; closures by White Cap and spot 
labels by United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company. 


EXPANDED TRADE RELATIONS 
PROGRAM AT D-A-Y 


Jack Simmons, former vice president 
of the American Institute of Food Distri- 
bution, Inec., has joined the staff of 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, food publicity 
specialists, New York. 

In his new position Mr. Simmons will 
head the newly expanded trade relations 
department at D-A-Y. This is another 
step in the long-range client service pro- 
gram planned by George Anderson, 
partner and head of the food division. 

In addition to working closely with the 
trade press, Mr. Simmons’ work will 
bring him in contact with such D-A-Y 
clients as: Ac’cent-International; Ameri- 
can Molasses; Continental Can Company; 
Evaporated Milk Association: Knox 
Gelatine Company: National Broiler 
Council; National Canners Association; 
National Red Cherry Institute; The 
Nestle’ Company and United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

During the eight years he was asso- 
ciated withe Food Institute, Mr. Simmons 
was managing editor of the Weekly Di- 
gest of Food Distribution, and also served 
as frozen food market analyst. 

Prior to joining the Institute, Mr. Sim- 
mons was business manager of the Mil- 
waukee Brokerage Company (food 
brokers). 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Tomatoes Strengthen — Corn Tight, Prices 

Strong — Peas Unchanged — New Spinach 

Selling — Beans Steady — Citrus Stiffens — 

Fruits Lack Pressure — Salmon Movement 
Slows — Tuna Pick-up. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 15, 1959 


THE SITUATION — A strengthening 
in the spot market for standard tomatoes 
and a creeping firming in prices for can- 
ned single strength citrus juices held 
market attention here during the week. 
Canned foods buyers were also giving the 
West Coast canned fruit and salmon 
situations a close looking-over in the 
light of changed supply and price consi- 
derations in prospect for the new season 
as a result of limited carryover holdings. 


THE OUTLOOK—While most canned 
foods marketers are commited to a con- 
tinuing policy of minimum inventories, 
traders expect a little broadening in buy- 
ing in selected lines. This is particularly 
true in the case of some of the supers 
who are going more to private label 
goods in their competitive-priced canned 
foods and who must protect their brand 
franchises where at least a temporary 
interruption in replacement availability 
may be looked for before 1959 packs be- 
gin to move out in volume. 


TOMATOES — Canners in the Tri- 
States were showing stronger price 
views, with standard 1’s generally held at 
$1.021%2, although it was reported that 
97% cents might still be worked in a few 
quarters. On 303s, the market was quoted 
at $1.17% or better, with 10s held at 
$7.25 for full standards. In the midwest, 
eanners were holding standard 303s at 
$1.25. Canners were reported planning 
curtailed tomato acreage in some parts of 
the Midwest, as a result of the market’s 
unsatisfactory price pattern during the 
season now drawing to a close. The mar- 
ket in California continues a trading 
affair, with canners’ holdings of tomatoes 
and tomato products reported fairly 
heavy. 


CORN—Only moderate buying interest 
was reported in canned corn here during 
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the week. With canner holdings tight and 
prices strong, distributors are coming in 
for replacements only as required. 


PEAS—tThere were no developments of 
general interest in the canned pea situa- 
tion during the week. Chains and whole- 
salers apparently are well covered on 
their imediate needs, and are not in the 
market for additional supplies, despite 
attractive prices. 


SPINACH — New pack spinach out of 
the Tri-States is coming in for some 
attention. Canners are holding fancy 
303s at $1.40, with 2%s at $2.00 and 10s 
at $6.50, f.o.b. Ozark canners are quoting 
fancy 308s at $1.15, with 2%s at $1.70 
and 10s at $5.25, f.o.b. 


BEANS — Midwest canners are re- 
ported making concessions on carryover 
holdings of green beans in an effort to 
cut down holdings, with standards 
available at $1.05, extra standards at 
$1.25, and fancy at $1.35, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. The market in the East, however, 
remains fairly steady. 


CITRUS—Florida canners, in many in- 
stances, have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, as a result of continuing demand de- 
spite recent price advances. Packers are 
showing a growing disposition to limit 
sales to regular customers, in an effort 
to protect these distributors against an 
expected shortage before next season’s 
pack gets under way. Orange juice is 
holding at $1.85 or better on 2s and $4.35 
on 46-ounce, with blended at $1.50 and 
$3.35, respectively, and grapefruit juice 
at $1.07% and $2.35. Fancy grapefruit 
sections, in 303s, are firm at $1.85, with 
fancy citrus salad 303s at $2.80 or better. 
Many sellers are quoting over these 
figures. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With the ex- 
ception of freestone peaches, canner 
carryovers in California and the North- 
west, on major fruits, promise to be well 
under those of a year earlier. With high 
packing costs staring them in the face 
this season, packers are not pressing for 
sales at the expense of prices on competi- 
tive lines, and appear to feel that many 
fruits, at today’s prices, will prove good 
property six months hence. Distributors 
are generally well covered on immediate 
requirements, however, and there is little 
effort to pick up blocks of carryover 


stocks in anticipation of higher prices 
later in the year. 


SALMON—With a heavy movement of 
salmon from the Northwest during the 
past month, to avoid the annual inventory 
tax, movement has slowed down, with 
major interest centering on the new pack 
situation. Reports indicate that early 
fishing returns on the Columbia have 
been substantially below those of a year 
ago. Only limited production is looked 
for from Alaska this year, due to the 
closing of Bristol Bay to salmon fishing 
and the outlawing of trap fishing. Prompt 
shipment offerings find tall reds held at 
$34 per case, with halves at $21.50, while 
Puget Sound sockeyes are available at 
$22 for halves and $13 for quarters. 
Ocean-caught cohoes hold at $27.50 for 
talls, $16 for halves, and $10 for quarters. 
Pinks list at $22 on talls and $13 on 
halves, with chums at $19 and $11.50, 
respectively, all f.o.b. Seattle. 


TUNA—A moderate pick-up in demand 
for tuna has developed with the advent 
of warmer weather, but the improvement 
has not been sufficient to improve the 
price basis, which remains easy—on both 
domestic packs and the imported. 


SARDINES — Maine canners report 
that their current national advertising 
campaign is being reflected in a better 
trade call for sardines, but volume in the 
local area remains along routine lines, 
with the market holding unchanged. Im- 
ported sardines are getting a good play 
among the food exhibits at the Inter- 
national trade exposition now under way 
in New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Perks Up — Lower Prices Moving 
Fruits —- Grapefruit Moves Higher — Peas 
Still A Problem — Scramble Expected For 
New Pack Corn — Tomatoes Soften — 
Sloppy Products —- Asparagus On The 
Mark. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 14, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Activity and :n- 
terest in canned foods perked up some- 
what this week although total business 
passing is still not what it should be. 
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Shipments of fruit from the West Coast 
are good with the canners of advertised 
brands now getting a larger portion of 
distributor’s requirements than they did 
before. Beacuse of some drastic price 
cutting by these caners on certain items 
cocktail is now available for less money 
and there is obviously a lot of trading 
going on where pears are concerned. 
Even Cling peaches in shelf siezs are 
going for less money than quoted prices 
despite limited supplies in independent 
hands. However, the current trading is 
not affecting the price on tens of any- 
thing as unsold supplies are so short 
those canners with anything to sell can 
get their asking prices regardless of 
flunctuations in the general market. 


The citrus market is getting away 
from the average buyer as grapefruit 
juice again moved higher this week with 
most of the trade still on the sidelines. 
These same buyers are also not taking 
advantage of present day pea bargains 
even though they know prices will soon 
move higher and must do so_ before 
another pack gets under way in June. 
Corn prices remain very strong and 
Illinois canners are pushing hard for 
early acreage hoping for quick early sales 
of whole kernel if they can get started 
before Wisconsin. The new pack of local 
asparagus is almost ready and while no 


prices have been named, there are rumors 
of prices lower than they should be for 
new pack. 


PEAS—tThe local pack of peas is going 
to be a little late this year which will give 
canners additional time to move some 
more of the huge surplus but may cause 
problems later on. Prices have not im- 
proved a bit and the trade continue to 
buy on a hand to mouth basis although it 
seems obvious an investment in peas to- 
day would prove a good one. Extra stand- 
ard sweet peas in 303s can be bought as 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


low as $1.10 with fancy grade at $1.15 to 
$1.25 which prices must be higher when 
the new pack gets under way for obvious 
reasons. Sooner or later there is going 
to be some volume buying of peas at to- 
day’s prices, it’s just a question of when. 


CORN — No changes pricewise this 
week as fancy cream style remains 
strong at $1.60 for 303s with extra stand- 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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ard at $1.40. There is no whole kernel 
and that is the reason local canners have 
been doing everything possible to get 
corn seed into the ground early. Those 
canners that have corn available early 
are going to have a picnic with first sales 
as the trade will be scrambling for any- 
thing they can find early. Prices will be 
strong to start but acreage will be up 
sharply and what happens later on is 
anyone’s guess. 


TOMATOES—tThis market remains in 
the doldrums as lcoal processors attempt 
to get out from under unsold stocks be- 
fore arranging another pack. In fact, in 
some cases it is absolutely necessary that 
they do so or they won’t be starting 
another pack. Under such circumstances, 
prices are soft with standards quoted at 
$1.25 to $1.30 for 303s and $7.25 to $7.50 
for tens. Tomatoes just haven’t sold this 
year as they should and some of the so 
called experts are wondering if they ever 
will again. Tomato products may be 
proving to be a substitute in many cases. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — This market 
is generally very much on the sloppy side 
although there is a definite effort to 
establish tomato juice prices at a higher 
level. California canners have already 
announced an increase to $2.25 on 46 oz. 
effective later on this month and certain 
local canners have pushed quotations up 
to $2.45 although fancy juice can still be 


Your old-fashioned pulpers may still be churning away... . 
but they’re costing you money every hour! The old timers 
simply can’t deliver the dependable, high capacity perform- 
ance needed for profitable production. 

To do the right kind of job you need the Indiana E-Z Ad- 
just Pulper. This streamlined speedster is tops in efficiency ... 
handles up to 80,000 Ibs. of tomatoes per hour with only a 
10 hp motor! Hood and underpan are made in one piece to 
eliminate leaks. All parts accessible for quick, easy cleaning. 

Best of all, clearance between paddles and screen can be 
changed instantly...a simple turn of the adjusting wheel pro- 
vides any degree of pomace you 
want—wet or dry- while the pulper 
is in operation! Result: Raw stock 
waste eliminated; product quality 
effectively controlled; production 
costs substantially reduced. 

The Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper 
is one of a complete line of Lang- 
senkamp products for the canning 
plant. Write for illustrated bulletin.  &-Z ADJUST PULPER 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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bought as low as $2.25. Fancy catsup 
from local sources now varies in price 
with 14 oz. offered at $1.57% to $1.65 
with tens at $9.50 to 10.50. California 
canners are still kicking prices around on 
all tomato products in tens as the new 
pack is not too far away and they would 
like to move additional stocks before the 
pack begins. 


ASPARAGUS — Warmer weather is 
bringing the local pack close to a start 
and the trade should be ready to buy 
when it’s available as unsold stocks of 
old pack all green cuts and tips are a 
thing of the past. Last sales of fancy 
grade in #300s were on the basis of $2.05 
but already there are rumors of a $1.90 
price out of the new pack. For some rea- 
son or another, local canners always like 
to see how cheap they can sell early as- 
paragus and creating doubts in the minds 
of many as to why they pack asparagus 
anyhow. 


CITRUS — Florida canners again 
pushed the price of grapefruit juice to 
higher levels and they are now asking 
$2.35 for 46 oz. tins up from the low of 
$2.00. Blended also moved slightly higher 
and is usually quoted at $3.40 with orange 
going at $4.25 to $4.35. Canners com- 
plain the cost of raw fruit continues to 
advance and that even the above prices 
do not reflect current packing costs. The 
trade have been buying very cautiously 
the past few weeks and now all wish they 
had just one more chance at $2.00 grape- 
fruit juice. 


COCKTAIL—Prices are now generally 
quoted 5c per dozen lower on eight ounce, 
7%e on 308s and 10c on 2%s. These re- 
ductions were occasioned only by special 
conessions on the part of advertised 
brands and not because of a stock situa- 
tion. This action brings cocktail down to 
$3.40 basis 2% choice but tens remain 
strong and unchanged at $13.20. The 
latter size is so short it would take a 
magician to find any on the open market. 


PEARS — The drastic reduction on 
pears by the advertised brands is having 
it’s effect on prices quoted by the inde- 
pendents. While no formal price lists are 
quoting lower prices, sales are being 
made here at less money. Choice 303s 
are listed at $2.30 but have sold here at 
$2.20 and 2%s are quoted at $3.50 but 
have gone at $3.42%. Here again, while 
there is trading on the shelf sizes, there 
is none on tens and probably won’t be as 
canners are holding firm at list. 


PEACHES—Despite the lack of offer- 
ings on Cling peaches, shipments against 
contracts are coming in here for less 
money probably due to lower prices on 
the above items. However, there is no 
price cutting on tens and there are none 
offered. Shipments consist entirely of 
orders against contracts and many times 
eanners are finding it necessary to short 
ship these. It’s a tight market where 


supplies are concerned. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Selling Pressure On—Tomato Prices Sag— 

Asparagus Prices Named — Heavy Peach 

Crops Indicated—Tuna Moving At Reduced 
Prices. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 14, 1959 


THE SITUATION — While stocks of 
California canned fruits and vegetables 
in first hands are generally somewhat 
smaller than a year ago, canners are 
making rather strenuous efforts to move 
holdings and many lists have been re- 
vised downward. Despite the light rain- 
fall for the season, prospects are for 
heavy crops of most items in which can- 
ners are directly interested and this has 
led to revisions downward on the prices 
of some items in fruits and vegetables. 
This has served to step up sales some- 
what but the outlook is that some rather 
heavy holdings of some important items 
will go over into the new season. The 
immediate effect of this has been to lower 
prices to growers on some items, with 
emphasis on cling peaches. Apricots are 
about the only item in fruits that are in 
light supply and prices on this fruit have 
been scaled downward in many instances 
in order to effect as close a cleanup as 
possible. Canning operations to date have 
been confined largely to vegetables, with 
asparagus and spinach rolling up rather 
heavy packs. 


TOMATOES — Planting of tomatoes 
for processing has come to an end but 
the exact acreage has not been officially 
announced. Canners now hold contracts 
for about 70,000 acres but it is estimated 
that almost as many acres have been 
plated for processing without prices be- 
ing named. Prices to growers are slightly 
lower than last year and many canners 
will be in the open market for most of 
their supplies. Price reductions on pre- 
sent stocks of canned tomatoes and to- 
mato products have been quite general of 
late, with the downward movement led 


THE 
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P.O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


by some of the larger operators. Sales 
of No. 2% fancy tomatoes are being 
made at $2.50 and No. 10s at $9.50. Spot 
tomato juice has moved at $1.00 for No. 
2, with 46-oz. at $2.25 and No. 10 at $4.60, 


ASPARAGUS — Opening prices on 
asparagus of the new pack made an 
appearance the first week of May, with 
most of these down somewhat from prices 
that have prevailed on the 1958 pack. In 
the 300 size container Green tipped and 
White is priced in some of the new lists 
at $3.00 for Colossal and at $2.90 for 
Mammoth, Large, Medium and Small. 
All-Green in the new pack list is priced at 
$3.40 or Colossal, $3.35 or Mammoth and 
Large, $3.25 for Large and Medium and 
$3.20 for Medium Small. Canning is now 
in full swing, with shipments of the fresh 
item commencing to slow down some- 
what. Special efforts are being made to 
increase foreign sales of asparagus, with 
several canners sending sales representa- 
tives to Europe for this purpose. 


DRY BEANS — Canners are already 
giving attention to dry beans for canning 
desipte the fact that planting has not as 
yet been completed. The lack of rain 
throughout much of the State has inter- 
fered with farming operations, but it is 
anticipated that the yield will be about 
as usual and with little change from pre- 
vailing prices. Small Whites, especially 
suitable for canning purposes, are mov- 
ing off at $10.10 per one hundred pounds, 
compared with $9.75 for regular store 
sale. 


PEACH CROPS—Now that the danger 
from frost is at an end attention is being 
given to the prospective size of crops of 
deciduous fruits. Surveys have been com- 
pleted of the probable size of the free- 
stone peach crop, with these indicating 
that the largest crop in the history of the 
industry is in the making. Surveys run 
a rather wide range with the official 
Fresh Peach Advisory Board estimating 
it at 305,000 tons,-or the largest on 
record. Last year’s crop was considered 
a large one but amounted to but 262,000 
tons. The cling peach crop is estimated 
at about 680,000 tons, or about 30,000 
tons more than has ever been recorded in 
the past. Canners and growers are con- 
ferring over plans for caring for this 
huge output, with the former pointing 
out the fact that they are carrying un- 
comfortably large stocks of last year’s 
pack. Fancy Elberta peaches sell at 
about $3.10 for No. 2%s, with clings at 
$3.00. 


APRICOTS—Holdings of canned apri- 
cots are on the short side but buyers «are 
purchasing’ in very small quantities, with 
fancy No. 2%s priced at $4.60. Occasion- 
ally, sales are made at slightly lower 
prices since it will be but a short time 
until new pack fruit becomes availalle. 
Fruit is ripening earlier than usual this 
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year and new pack will be ready for de- 
livery late in June. 


FISH — Pacific mackerel continues in 
small supply in the California market, 
with ecanners confining sales largely to 
former customers. Most sales of No. 1 
talls are made at $7.50 a case. Jack 
mackerel sells at 7.00 and is likewise in 
very light supply. There are no indica- 
tions as yet that this fish will be any 
more plentiful in the 1959 season than 
last year. 


TUNA—Tuna is in plentiful supply 
but is moving well at the price reductions 
made recently. Some canners have made 
reductions of as much as $1.00 a case 
with the offer good for 90 days. Canned 
salmon is largely out of first hands and 
has moved into consumption at a more 
rapid rate than had been expected. Plans 
for the new season in Alaskan waters are 
being made but no large packs are ex- 
pected. 


CANNED PEAR STANDARDS 


The Food and Drug Administration on 
May 4 announced that the amendment of 
the Standards of Identity for Canned 
Pears which permits use of artificial red 
coloring in spice flavored pears, and arti- 
ficial green coloring in mint flavored 
pears, becomes effective on and after 
May 13. F & D said that no objections 
fully meeting requirements were re- 
ceived, and therefore, issued the order 
making the amendment effective. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association ~ 
CANNED CITRUS (Basis 24/2’s) 


5/3/58 5/2/59 
Grapefruit Juice 3,911,831 3,568, 
Orange Juice 6,013,740 4,028,991 
Combination Juice ..... .. 1,653,289 1,413,700 
Totals 11,578,860 9,010,981 
Grapefruit Sections eae .. 2,368,207 2,481,636 
Tangerine Juice .....  128,529* 474,806* 

*Includes Tangerine Blends 


**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


5/3/58 5/2/59 
Cases_ Gals. Cases Gals. 
48/6Z 7,883 17,756 7,269 16,356 
24/12Z 1971 4,434 2,525 5,681 
12/32Z 474 1,423 390 ~=—-:1,170 
Bulk Gals. ..... 8,208 6,931 
Total Gals. 31,801 30,138 


CANNED FOOD PACKS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
(Actual Cases) 


APPLE JUICE 


1957-58 1958-59 
1,391, 676 1,: 448, 254 
Calif. 738,140 709,011 


“Other States’’ include Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 


PIE FILLINGS 
1957 


1958 

Apple 802,629 
Cherry 1,216,859 
Peach 280,599 
Blueberry 395,888 

U. S. Total od 3,472,320 
“Other Fruits’ include Apricot, Pineapple, 
Raisin. 


“Other Berries’’ include Blackberry, Huckle- 
berry, Raspberry and Strawberry, and Boysen- 
berry. 


SWEET POTATOES 


1957 1958 
Ark., Mo. & Okla. ....... oane 375,558 491,001 
Other States 454,996 512,439 
| 4,663,615 6,056,379 
“Other States’’ include California, Georgia, 


North Carolina, Puerto Rico, and Texas. 


WHITE 


1958 
East aon 1,762,212 
West 2,286,786 2,184,756 
U. S. Total 45,005 3,946,968 
EAST: Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New 


Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. 


WEST: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, and 
Wisconsin. 


CONDITION OF THE PEA CROP 
(Continued from Page 11) 

PENNSYLVANIA, May 1—Approximately 
the same pea acreage as last year, which 
is about 80 percent of normal; planting 
is nearly completed. The moisture situa- 
tion was helped by rainfall the past few 
days. Corn, stringless bean, and tomato 
planting will start when the fields are 
dry enough. 


EFFINGHAM, S. c., May 11 — Tomato 
beans, and squash crops normal as to 
maturity and potential yield. 


WISCONSIN, May 8—Canners in this 
state have reported between a third and 


a half of their pea acreage has been 
planted as above normal temperatures 
aided this work. It seems even the most 
northerly plants started planting this 
week. The Western and Northwestern 
parts of the state report dry conditions 
despite a little rain this week, but soil 
moisture is satisfactory in most places. 
North Central part had rain three days 
this week and the soil there is too wet. 
Reports are that peas range from just 
emerging to 4 inches high. Sweet corn 
planting has started some places in the 
state but most plan to start next week. 
Spinach is planted and first: fields look 
good. Planting of beets and carrots has 
started. 


WISCONSIN, May 8 — Extremely warm 
temperatures the first week of May. 
Slight and spotty rainfall, but adequate 
moisture seems to be the general rule. 
First plantings of peas are 5 inches high. 
Hail damage from storm on May 6 was 
slight. Early sweet corn is being planted 
under ideal conditions. Normally take 11 
days from planting to emergence but 
this year the time was only eight days. 


THERESA, WIS., May 11—Planting of 
peas started April 24, about four days 
behind normal, and 8 days later than 
last year. Soil moisture fairly satisfac- 
tory. The hot spell of four or five days 
early last week offset to some extent the 
early cold weather. Because of reduced 
acreage expect to complete planting 
earlier than last year, weather permit- 
ting. Had planned to start planting corn 
May 12, about normal, on same acreage 
as last year. One inch rainfall over 
week-end may stall this for a day or two. 
Difficult lining up planting acreage as 


‘little early. Most farmers like to get 


field corn planted first, and so far practi- 
caly none has been planted. 


WAUPUN, WIS., May 11—About 30 per- 
cent of peas planted, with first sowings 
of Alaskas just showing. Ten days to 2 
weeks late planting; extreme cold held up 
plantings and even with advent of warm 
weather we still had to go slow. Our 
planting schedule, with normal weather, 
will let us finish 8 days behind our nor- 
mal finish date. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 
Mamoth 3.35 
Large 3.35 
3.20-3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.............0 3.00 
Large 2.90 
Med.-Small 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
All Gr., Cuts Tips 
No. 1.35-1.40 
No Pie. 1.60 
No. 300 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 12.75 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
EAST 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. 05 
No. 303 60 
No. 10 3 00 
Fey., ‘Cut, Gr, BOB 1.35-1.45 
No. 8.50-9.25 
1.30 
7.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh. Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 11.25 
Wax, hy Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex, Std., Cut, No. 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WeEst 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303......2.10-2.75 
BD: 11.50-12.50 
10 8.50-9.25 
‘Std., 1.25-1.45 
10 7.50-9.00 
Std., BOB: 1.10-1.20 
No. 6.50-7.25 
Wax, ee Cut, 3 sv., 
1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 308.......... 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
83 sv. No. 303............ 1 | 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303 ....1. io: 4 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 3038 ............0000 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
Small, No. 303 2.10 
10 7 25 
No. il, 00 
Ex. Sta, Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-Wesr 
No. 13.00 
2.15 
No. 10 12.00 
Medium, No. 303... es 65 
No. 10 75 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ 
No. 10 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........1.20-1.25 


Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz 
No. 303 


No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 veceeel 15 
No. 10 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 


1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 8.75-9.50 
lu 8.25-8.50 
sta "No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.75 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 3038 1.60 
MIDwWEs! 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz 1.55-1.65 
No. 8.75-9.25 
Ex, Sta, 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
303 1.30 
7.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.25 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 10 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1.75 
Ovi, BOS. 2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.20-2.25 
2 sv., No. 10 12.75 
3 sv., Na. 10 -9.75-9.85 
Ex. Std., 2 1.75 
3 No. 1.80-1. 40 
No. 8.75 


SWEETS 


10 8.00 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 
MIDWEst ALASKAS 


1.60-1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 .. 


4 sv., No. 30 
4 sv., No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 
3 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., § oz. 
Mip-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.......... 1.50-1.62%4 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
No. 1 7.75-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 1.15-1.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.50 
1.10-1.25 
No. 7.00-7.50 
Ungraded, 1.10-1.271%4 
No. 7.50 
Std., “Ung. No. 303 ........ 1.10-1.17% 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%... 
No. 10 
No. 5.50-5.76 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 .........0 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.25 
10 4.75-4.95 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark Fey., No. 303 1.20 
1.70-1.85 
No. 10 5.25-5.65 

Calif., Fey., No. 303......1.2214-1.42% 
No. 1.75-2.10 
No. 10 5.10-5.60 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., & 1.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 7.75-9.75 

TOMATOES 

Tri-STATES 

Ex. Std., No. 308 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

1.021% 
1.17144-1.20 
No. 21% 2.05 
No. 7.25 

0. 2% 
No. 10 6 767. m0 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.4 
No. 303 1 4 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 10.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.25-up 
7.75-8.00 

Std., No. 1 1.05 
1.25-1.30 


6.50-6.75 
7.50 
No. 10 8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 8.75 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz....... 1.5714-1.65 
9.50-10.50 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 12.00 


No. 10 (per doz.) —- 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 
5 


No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 


1.00 
6.50 
Ma, "Fey. 1.05 
7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Me. BB 1.35-1.40 
10 7.25 
No. 308 1.20 
No. 1 
Caiif. 
No. 3038, Fey. 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
Choice, No, 303 1,25 
No. 10 7.75 
APPLES (East) 
SL, No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
Choice, No. 2% 3.80-3.85 
o. 10 13.85 
Std., No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 
13.50 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.....0..000 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.85 
CHERRIES 


0. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 13.80 
—, No. 303 2.2214 
No. 2% 3.40 
No, 10 13.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


1.85 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 

No. 303 2.80 
PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308...... 2.07% 
2% 

o. 10 

Chotee, NO. S08 1 
0. 2% 


Choice, No. 303 2.30 
21% 3.50 
No 10 12.85 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., S]., No. 2........3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 10 10.50 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 10 12.30 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2 cs 2.25 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.90-2.00 
No. 2% ...... 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% 70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS 
46 oz. 3.40 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 2.30-2.35 
ORANGE. 
46 oz. 4.25-4.35 
12 oz. 
32 oz. — 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 35 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
46 2.40-2.50 
1 
46 oz. 2.45 
1.00 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 


SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 


o's 
P.S. Sockeye, 
13.00 
11.50 
SARDINES_Per Case 
Ovals, 48/1’s .......... 7.00-7.50 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless... 
Y% Oil Key Carton “10.60 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 
Large 6.85-7.20 
Medium 6.15-6.50 
Small 5.60-5.75 
Broken 4.50-5.15 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 12.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 11.00 
Chunks 9.50 


Grated 7.50 


hare 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2% 
PEARS 
aes 
Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 
Std., NO. 808 7141.20 
i 
4 SV., NO. 
4 8V., NO. 808 151.20 
Pod Run, No. 308. 10 
2 Bv., NO. 9502.10 
2 BV., NO. 10 1,50212,50 
3 Bv., NO. 
NGG 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. 95-974 
Sv.p NO. 308 8591.45 
3 8v., NO. 10 
Choice, No. 7525.90 
COCKTAIL 


